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ABSTRACT 

This bulletin summarizes and interprets some of the 
main findings of "Survey of the Literature on Methods and Materials 
in Reading," by Martha J. Maxwell and George Temp, Chapter IV of "The 
Information Base for Reading: A Critical Review of the Information 
Base for Current Assumptions Regarding the Status of Instruction and 
Achievement in Reading in the United States," the final report of a 
study prepared for the D* S. office of Education (see ED 054 922) • 
The bulletin focuses on the different methods used to teach reading 
and the differences in their results* Three previous summaries of 
research are evaluated, and the rationale for this study is given. 
Methods and criteria used to screen studies for review and criticism 
in "The Information Base for Reading" are presented, and the 
classification and ratings given the studies are provided. It is 
reported that little valuable information was extracted from this 
survey, due to the ixief f ectiveness of educational research in 
general. It is recommended that future research concentrate on the 
reasons children lose interest in reading after grade 8 and on ways 
of helping students acquire a large enough vocabulary to make the 
transition from juvenile to adult books. The adoption of vrtiole-word 
methods, the Bliesmer-Yar borough Study, and the Initial Teaching 
Alphabet are reviewed. A bibliography is provided. (For related 
documents. See TM 002 358, 385) (KM) 
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II. RESEARCH 1960-1970 ON METHODS AND MATERIALS IN READING 



Paul B. DiederLh 



This bulletin is a digest and interpretation of some of the 
main findings of Chapter IV, "Survey of the Liters* on 
Methods and Materials in Reading," by Marlha J. Maxwell 
and George Temp in Tlic Information Ba'ie for Reading: A 
Critical Review of the information Base for Current 
Assumptions Regarding the Status of histniction and 
Achievement in Readmg in the United StateSy the final 
report of a study directed by Reginald Corder (ETS, 
Berkeley Office) for the U.S. 0*Tice of Education, Project 
0-9031, 1971. The full report is available in hard copy or 
microfiche througli ERIC, ED 054 922. 

Tlie study was a survey of research from I960 to 1970 
bearing on three problems: the nature and extent of the 
current deficit in functional literacy, the effectiveness of 
different m<*thods of teaching reading, and the training of 
teachers of reading. Using all possible bibliographic sources, 
the project staff listed over 15,000 documents bearing on 
these three problems. These were rated independently by 
five experts, and 1,855 were selected for critical review, 
including 741 on the second problem (the subject of this 
summary), 120 on the first and second,, 56 on tlie second 
and third, and 31 on all three. Thus the chapter here 
sunmiarized was based on a critical look at 9^8 documents 
bearing on methods and materials used in the teaching of 
reading. The list of all 1,855 documents that were reviewed 
occupies 1 34 pages of the final report. 

The reviews were done by 22 doctoral candidates at the 
University of California in Berkeley. Applicants for this job 
all reviewed the same article, using a standard review form 
of eiglit pages developed by a technical committee. The 
most pioficient participated in several training sessions and 
were monitored thereafter by the staff member who 
synthesized the reviews in each area. The reliability of those 
aspects of the rcvlcw.s that could be quantified was deter- 
mined by having 200 articles reviewed independently by 
two readers. The coetTicients were all above .70 except one 
of .02 for a rating on ^'treatment," which was the most 
.sketchily reported. This use of doctoral candidate.s as 
reviewers forestalled Mie objection that es!abli.shcd research- 
ers are hypercritical of the research of others. Tliesx- >oung 
students were bent onh on extracting whatever solid infor- 
mation they could find in the published reports. 



Questions to Be Answered 
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This part of the survey was directed toward the following 
questions: 



I. 



3. 



4. 



Wliat methods, materials, approaches, equipment, and 
procedures are used to teach reading and to what 
extent? 

What methods of reading instruction are built on 
essentially different pools of basic knowledge? 
How much time and resources are expended directly 
on developmental and remedial reading instruction? 
What relationships between methods of reading in- 
struction and reading achievement of the various sub- 
groups of the population can be shown? 



Question 3 could not be answered from the literature 
reviewed. Even when it was important to hold instructional 
time constant, the difficulty of doing so was indicated by 
Stauffer (1967) in his introduction to the reports of 27 
comparative studies supported by USOE: 

''Reading instruction time could not be defined accept- 
ably Much effort was devoted to an attempt to define 

reading instructional time at the Coordinating Center 
meetings, but to no avail." 

As for resources, the first guide to materials for reading 
Kbtruction published by ERIC listed and described 10,000 
itepis (Harris. L. A., 1%8) and a supplementary list of 180 
pages was issued the following year (Berridge, W. E. and 
Harris, L. A.. 1969). No figures that would warrant even an 
estimate of the total sales of such materials were found. 

QuestiMi 2, "What methods of reading instruction are 
built on e^ cntialiy different pools of basic knowledge?" 
was dealt ^..th conscientiously in a section headed Knowl- 
edge Base for each method reviewed, but the differences 
noted were too trivial to report in this brief summary The 
impression given is that proponents of each method can 
find psychological or linguistic principles to support their 
views, that these principles had very little to do with the 
invention or dcvelopinent of their methods; that none ol 
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these principles are atTirmed by some schools of ihouglil 
and denied by others, they are all commonly accepted prin- 
ciples: but proponerts of each method seek out and 
emphasize those that support their views and ignore or 
underplay those tiiat support competing methods. 

hi a few .'uses, it is hard to tliid any connection between 
the alleged basis for a method and the particular policies it 
advocates. The chief example is the work ot Leonard 
Bloom tleld. widely regard ec' as the father of modern 
linguistics, who also happened to be interested in methods 
of teaching beginning reading. He developed a set of exer- 
cises designed to teach children how the sounds of words 
they already knew were represented by letters. Instead of 
beginning with words of highest frequency in which the 
same letter represents different sounds, like come, go, look, 
to (from which it is hard to mfer what the letter o stands 
for), Bloomfield ic^tncted his initial vocabulary to words in 
which the letters stand for only one sound until that letter- 
sound correspondence is mastered, like "A fat cat ran at a 
bad rat." This restrictioi. made it hard to write interesting 
stories, and his exercises appeared repulsively drill-like at a 
time when drill was at its lowest ebb of popularity and the 
newer "look-say" methods offered hope that reading could 
be learned with only gradual and incidental attention to 
letter-sound correspondences. It was twenty year:; before 
these exercises, revised by Barnhart, achieved publication as 
a result of Bloomfield's reputation as a linguist and Flesch's 
widely read attack on the neglet of phonics in Why Johnny 
Cant Read (1955). They were then described as "linguis- 
tically based" although it is hard to connect Bloomfield's 
revolution in linguistics with his commonsense preference 
for starting with words in which the letters represent only 
one sound until that sound is learned. He did, however, 
discuss reading and other practical applications in one 
chapter of his monumental work, Lan^a^e (1933). Follow- 
ing his example, other initial reading materials have been 
described as "linguistically based" if the order in which new 
words are introduced is controlled, in part, by the ease and 
profitability of learning and the letter-sound correspond- 
ences that they exemplify. 

Both Chall (1967) and the present survey also classify 
En^ish through Pictures by I. A. Richards and Christine 
Gibson (1960) as "linguistically based," but in a totally 
different sense. Intended primarily to teach Basic English as 
a second language to adults, this series provioes a gradual 
introduction to the structure of English sentences without 
resorting to grammatical terms, rules, or descriptions. The 
basic patterns of both word-order and word-endings are 
systematically exhibited in the minimal vocabulary of Basic 
English with stick-figures to clue the relationships express- 
ed. Although the authors do not regard themselves as pro- 
fessional linguists, their attention to the structure of 
English certainly exemplifies another aspect of linguistics. 
It must not be inferred, however, that this series is thereby 
better designed to teach reading to native speakers at the 
age of six. That was not its purpose. 



Since question 3 (time and resources expended directly 
on reading instruction) could not be answered at all from 
the literature examined in this survey, and question 2 
(ditYerent pools of basic knowledge) yielded only trivial 
differences, we are left with question 1 (what the different 
methods are) and question 4 (differences in their results). 



Previous Summaries of Research on Reading 

The most comprehensive and accessible recent summaries 
of research on reading are those by William S. Gray (several 
articles following the general htdi^mg Reading in the 1960 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research) a id by David H. 
Russell and Henry R. Fea inN. h,G2igt{t^,\ Handbook of 
Research on Teachings ch. 16, pp. 865-928 (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1963). These are both of the type needed by 
researchers who have to locate previous studies in an area 
they may want to investigate: a quickly comprehensible 
map of the domain, with studies in each area summarized in 
a sentence or two, most of them composed by graduate 
students. No one expects to learn anything from these brief 
statements; their purpose is only to locate studies that 
sound as though they miglit have a bearing on the question 
in which one is interested One can then find these studies 
in the bibliography and, if one is lucky, in an educaiion 
library or on inter-library lo*.r. or through ERIC. It is only 
when these documents are read that informatics is trans- 
mitted-if any was there to start with. 

A much more reaaaole aiid informative type of summary 
is represented by Jeanne Chall, Learning to Read: The 
Great Debate (New York: McGraw-H»ll, 1967). It is unified 
around a central hypothesis: that a preponderance of 
acceptable research from I9I0 to 1965 favored eariy and 
systematic treatment of letter-sound relationships (phonics) 
despite the doctrine and practice prevaiDng from about 
1930 to about I960 that words should be leamed as 
wholes, embedded in interesring stories, and only later, 
gradually, and incidentally analyzed into sounds repre- 
sented by letter-combinations and pronunciation rules. The 
search for evidence pro and con has the fascination of a 
detective story, including the fictional detective^s cleverness 
in showing that some of the leading investigators misinter- 
preted their own findings.. Since a whole generation had 
been taught to read by the whole-word method, its faults 
rather than its achievements had become the focus of 
attention., A whole generation of parents had also become 
fed-up with Dick and Jane stories (which probably seemed 
more insipid and goody-goody to adults than to children), 
and their discontent was angrily expressed by Rudolph 
Flesch in his sensational best-seller. Why Johnny Can*t 
Read (1955). Although Flesch oversimplified the problem 
and misinterpreted much of the research he reported, he 
touched off an explosion of popular feeling in favor of a 
return to phonics. 



Tins contro\crsy had such wide rannfications that it !od 
Chal! through a fairly cnmpichcnsno survey of research on 
reading from 1^)10 to 1^65 and into a de\astating anal\ sis 
of the nu .t \\idcl\ used basal readers. lULludnig the volunn- 
nous manuals that tell leatheis hiA\ to teach each lesson 
DesjMte son>e cnticisni. this burve\ is accepted by most 
authoril ;s on reading as careful, ihoiougli. and sound m its 
mam contusions. It is almost a innacle tluit anyone could 
make such a mass of research on reading so readable. Since 
this book IS now in almost e\ery library, both educational 
and geneial, anJ since there is no present prospect ot 
publishing the report here ,iuininari/ed. The Information 
Base for Rcadbii^, educators who wish to delve more deeply 
into research on re ad hi g wili do well to start with Chall. 

Since such an uncommonly good suir.mary of research 
had recently been published, it may be hard to understand 
why the U.S. Ottlce of Education com missioned another 
survey of research o'l reading from I960 to 1970. First, the 
chapter here siniimarized on metluxis of teaching reading 
and their results is only one of three. The other two - the 
nature and extent of the current deficit ni functional 
hteracy and the training of teachers of reading (summarized 
in other HRIC bulletins)- were not touched by Chall. 
Second, the Oftlce of Education was about to launch a 
multi-inilh'on dollar program of research on reading as part 
of the "Riglit to Read" program, designed to give every 
child by age 10 the basic skills that would later develop into 
the kinds of reading ability actually utilized by American 
adults in the conduct >f their atYairs- vocational, civic, and 
recreational. Such an all-out research etYort required a 
closer look at a more comprehensive collection of recent 
research on reading than one could count on getting from 
Chall. She was admittedly and quite properly selective; she 
analyzed research over a long period of time bearing on her 
central hypothesis, concerned with the effects of early and 
.systematic instruction in phonics. Althougli her search cut a 
wider swath througli the literature on reading than anyone 
anticipated, tiiere was no way to find out what was known 
for sure about reading, and what further research was 
needed, except to take a critical look d\all serious research 
on reading, without regard to an> central hypothesis, that 
had been reported in a limited period of time the last 
decade. 

The program of research then envisioned in the Oftlce of 
Education was based to some extent on the "convergence 
technique** used by the NaUoiial Cancer Institute of t!ie 
National Institute of Health. It is a "systems approacir* for 
the nv 'geincnt >f con;plex research programs when a 
lu' . I'' ' M ^ Ti -owns exist in the foundations of an 
arej ^ct.uv- ur technology On-: of the first steps is to 
find out wiiat has and wiiat hj> not been demonstrated 
empirically in this area For this reason, this survey of the 
literature was critical ui a more general sense than Cliall was 
critical She reviewed a large number r! the studies most 
often cited to tliid out whethei the L«t'« w irraiiled the 
conclusions reported by the investigatoi. /he present sur- 
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vey started b> applying certam canons ot scieiuilic .eseardi 
to all reports that passed the preliminary screening t)l an 
ad\isory committee. These canons were translated by 
Gepliart ( 1970) into scales for profiling three dimensions of 
research qualit> . representatneiiess, treatment, and meas- 
ure men t The points on these scales in abbreviated lorm 
were 

REPRESENTATIVENESS 

5 Entire popuIaUon 

4 Random sample of specified population 
Purposive sample of specified popuIaUon 

2 volunteers 

1 Unidentified group of subjects 
TREATMENT 

6 Theoretically based treatment described, coiuiols for 
variables identified in the tlieory AND for extraneous 
variables that miglit have an etYec: 

5 Same, but no controls for extraneous variables 

4 Same, but no controls for either explicit or extraneous 
variables 

^ No theory stated but treatment described in detail 
sutficient for replication 

2 Commonly known treatment administered but not 
described in detail 

1 Something of an unknown nature was done 

MEASUREMENT 

5 Standardized or ad hoc instrument: data presented 
which establish Ingli validity and reliability for this 
application 

4 Same with moderate validity and reliability 

3 Standardized test but no data on validity or reliability 
for this application 

2 Ad hoc instrument, evidence of moderate validity and 
reliability 

I Ad hoc insirument with no evidence of validity or 
reliability OR evidence of poor validity and reliability 
on either a standardized or an ad hoc instrament 

\ total rating of 8 or above out of a possible 16 on th<*se 
three scales was classified as "acceptable,** entitling the 
report to more thorougli scrutiny than those classified as 
"unacceptable.** In addition, the reviewers answered ques- 
tions on the appropriateness of the data analysis procedures 
and whether the conclusions were supported by the data. It 
was recognized that these ratings could serve only as a 
rougli screening device, that .some studies with higii ratings 
would yield little or no information on the questions under 
investigation, and tha» some with lower ratings would >ield 
important inlormation. But since the reviewers abstracted 
each article they rcud and answered many other qucsuons 
about It, little inlonnation ol value seemed likely t^) escape 
the notice of the staff 'lunnber who synthesized the ie\iews 
m each area. 



Classification and Ratings uf Studies 

Snuc the studies reviewed in this ^cclu)n ot the surve\ were 
concerned with methods of teaching reading and their 
elYccts. the Lla^Mtlca^lon ot methods used by Chall wa^ 
adopted, The number ot"studIe^ asMgned to each categoiy 
and the number and percent rated "acceptable" on the 
Ciephart scales are indicated below. 

These figures include some duplication when studies toin- 
pared two or more methods. They do not include articles 
that could not be rated on the Gephart scales theoretical.. 
historical, descriptive, clinical, surve>s, and reviews of the 
literature. 

The number of acceptable studies at each level of school- 
ing contlrnis Cliali's finding that ih<^ \m\Y of research on 
readnigiias been directed toward the prnnary grades. 

General Conclusions 

The generalK critical stance ol tins suivey required an 
answet to the question. Wliji inipori:nit facts about 
methods of teaching reading and their results are inconiest- 
ably known, so that tunhei re>carch nun be directed else- 
wlieie'* 

It must be slated at once that the answer yielded b> this 
survey was "None "In view ot the fact that more research 
has been done on leading than oii any other subiect lauglit 
in sciiool. that iiuire than .» thousand studies are lepoited 
each year, tliat 265 of the studies reviewed were rated 
"acceptable" on t'le Gephart scales, and that e\er>one 



connected with tlii.s simey was motivated to locate liiidmgs 
that met basic standards of scientific icseaich. this aiiswei 
seems iiicrciiible. I'or one thing, what about the 2(>5 studies 
that were rated ''acceptable"? 

A few of these studies will beexaiinned m a latei section 
to salvage whatever iiifo.matioii tlie\ contam. but the 
general answer to tins question is that, the more niipeci«jle 
a study was (from tlie .standpoint of research design and 
reporting), the more likely it was to reach the condnsiim 
'*No sigiiitl ant difference m the results of different 
methods," The lew significant differences that were found 
in acceptable studies b> the end of grade I almost invar- 
iably disappeared by the end of giade 2 or Shglit but 
significant differences in one direction found by some 
acceptable studies were often balanced by shglit but sigmfi- 
caiit differences in the oppo.site direction found b> other 
acceptable studies. While negative evidence can be valuable, 
the fact that no identifiable factors in the methods or 
materials of reading instruction appeared to make any 
consistent difference ni properly designed studies can 
har(My be counted as valuable information on how to teach 
reading. 

Althougli certain exceptions to this pessimistic conchusion 
will be noted in later sections, it iiia\ be advLsable at this 
point to quote the actual conclusions reported by the 
iiivestigatois who directed this survey 

No solid evidence or web of partial evidence exists at 
the present tune that coulJ restrict the teaching of a 
reasonab!> intornied alert teacher of reading at an^ lc\el 
There are certain seen'.mglN logical approaches onu bits 



Table 1. Classification and Ratings of Studies of Methods in 


Reading 




Number read 


Number rated 


Percent rated 


Mirnoi) 


and ralcd 


acceptable 


acceptable 


1. Mtuning cmpiiaMs 


122 


63 


5r; 


2. Code emphasis 


50 


31 


62C? 


a. Syntiiehc (siart with letters) 


14 


6 


43^? 


b. Analytic (starl wilh words) 


10 


3 




3. Linguistics 


47 


17 


36:; 


4. Mt.ditlcd alpiiabet 


40 


21 


52'; 


5. Responsive environment 


7 


3 


43^• 


6. Fiogranmicd msiruction 


51 


15 


30^,; 


7. tndividuahzcd reading 


99 


32 


329; 


8. Language experience 


62 


22 


35-:; 


9. Lclectic or combination 


1 10 


52 


47''? 


TOTALS 


6i2 


265 


43-:.' 



Table 2. Number of Acceptable Studies of Each Level of Schooling 



Grades 


1-3 


4-6 


7-9 


10-12 


College 


Adult 


Number rat'*d acceptable 


161 


38 


25 


12 


10 


5 
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.md pieces ot intornution that niighl aul m deLulmg be- 
tween tertiU'i aspects ot piocujures proposed, hut litera- 
ture exists l)oth lor and atiamst almost an> ''method'' 
tliat has heen actually used or proposed in the last 
decade, it one has to lake a position (and teachers 
ohviousiy do every day of school), it is sate to say that' 

All methods of readmtj instruction instruct some chil- 
dren (prohal)l> the same ones) well and do not succeed 
with soMie small proportion ot others tha' have heen 
studied. 

The national readini: probLni »s not that massive num- 
bers of students cannot read in the sense of not know- 
ing a grapheniephoneme correspondences but that 
many persons do not wish to read for pleasure or infor- 
mation and do not comprehend either written or oral 
messages weii. 

In effect, tlie national reading problem might jUst as 
easily be called the national thinking or comprehension 
problem, and the schools arc only minutely responsible 
tor the fact that massive numbers of our citizens are,^ 
essentially, not inclined to develop or maintain reading 
and comprehension skills necessaiv for their own .self- 
selected goals an« life space. 

It may appear to many that the review of over *)00 
articles on reading methods and materials.. .ought to>ield 
more information As a matter of tact, it has l)een a con- 
stant concern that such an extensive, time-coiisuniing, 
and detailed effort shoulil yield onlv a little information 
What standards should be applied was often asked. 

However, to take seriously the charge to take a critical 
look at the literature relevant to the important tjUestions 
of this study was to be unable to reduce the standards. 
Criticism IS, unfortunately, judgment according to a 
standard. If the standards wi e too high, it was because 
they are the aCcepteil standards of conducting and report- 
ing research that science has tound necessary over the 
years m utilizing the reports of its practitioners. Ihese 
standards actually are flexible and vary trom tield to 
tield. Now, however, is the tune to refoeus the research 
effort in reading. 

It i> time to raise the standards of reporting and con- 
ducting reading research because it is impossible to know 
what trust to put in an incomplete research report, a 
study done with no controls, or a statement ot conclu- 
sions unsupported with reported and clearly interpretable 
data, (pp 136-1,^7) 

This pessimistic view ot the bulk of reading lescarch is 
suppoited by oMieis who have taken a close look at studie> 
in this field Compare what Chall says ot the literal Uie she 
examined 

Most (studios) did tu)! ni'iicatc hov\ the cvpcnineiitai 
a!l'>;ied t<^ \aM<'ih. ispcLts •)' luuhng, how Ihi' te.Kheis 
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were selected, whether the i|',ialit>' ot the teaching was 
coniparal)le in both groups, or even whether the teachers 
followed the methods UJidersLudy. f ven more important, 
most studies did not specify clearly what a ''method'' 
involved, but Hist oid merely assigned labels (e.g., 'Aphon- 
ics"), expecting the reader to understand what was 
meant, (pp. 100-101) 

Similar cnticisnis were expiessed by Staufter (U)67) m 
his introduction to the reports of 27 first grade icadmg 
studies in a coopeiative project funded by the U.S. Office 
of Education in the middle sixties: 

What conclusions can and cannot be made about the 
twenty-seven studies reported herein? Because ot the 
many variables that were not uniformly controlled in the 
separate studies, the studies should not be compared to 
see which ones were most productive Wide variation was 
found among the teachers involved.... 

No one method should be compared with another be- 
cause the methods were not sharply and clearly diflerent. 
For example, all the methods included instruction m 
phonics of one kind or another, the alphabet, writing 
experiences, comprehension, and so on. Methods that 
were given the same label were not always the same...: 

Reading instruction time could not be defined accept- 
ably.... The tests used to measure readiness, intelligence, 
and achievement were not ac'equate .. In short, any 
attempt to compare method with method or study with 
study could produce gross misunderstandings and false 
conclusions. 

Thus It IS evident that the failure to extract important 
mforination troni the literature examined in this survey 
cannot be ascribed to the jaundiced views of those who 
conducted the investigatton. It is simply a tact that educa- 
tional research in general and methods studies in particular 
have not yet achieved anything like the rigor or results ot 
research in such fields as physics, agriculture, or genetics. 

Pt:)babilities, Possibilities, and Unknowns 

Ahi'ougli one has to accept the concIusii)n that nothing is 
known for certain about methods of teaching reading, it 
would be unfortunate it tiie Ottlce oj Lducation decided 
simply to replicate all existing reseaich with stricter con- 
trols and moie adequate lepoiting. It would be doubly 
unfortunate if the present over-eniphasis on the initial 
stages of learnmg to lead were continued, coupled with 
neglect of later stages in which our failure to attain leason- 
able goals is much more at)parent. With allowance io\ the 
percentage of failure that seems unavoidable in all Iminan 
ciiteiprises it seems icasonabK sale to sa\ that wc <A> A//m\v' 
htnv to gel puitlK.ilh a!! Lhiklicn pjsl (he \v\Uj\ slaves oi 
Icaiiiing to road Abv)\c iiudc v in la^l, (raLCsol .in\ niitial 



advaiit.ige of one iiictliod over jiiotlioi are lKirdl> over 
touiul. rurtlieinioie. e\Lcpt tor severely deprived Lhiklreii. 
we aie jble to get must of ilieni IIltere^ted in uading books 
on tlieii own espeLiall\ the senes of advontuie stones 
known I'i llie hook trade as "ju\eniles." In spite ot the 
.imipetitior now i>tlcred h\ tcle\ision. this intere >t in lead- 
ing books appateiiti) iea«.he a peak in or near guide S and 
then dcchnes until the nuiioritv ot American adults read 
liaidl> an\ books except the Bible (as a devotioiuil exeuise) 
and books involved in then uoik 

This hist point is made with some misgivings, since it is 
one of the negleeted areas ot research on reading, but one 
bit of evidence is that, in a nationwide Gallup poll reported 
by TIMt in July 1^)65. 77 percent of the adults questioned 
said the> had not read a book during the previous year, 
while ot a comparable sample in West Germany, only 33 
[Tercent said they had not read a book. In a recent .suivey of 
or^ day's reading of o\ei 5.000 adults (another project of 
the ''Riglit to Read" progiani), no directly comparable 
cMdeiicO could be found, since tlie respondents were asked 
onl> to review their reading of the 24 hours preceding the 
inter\ie\v, but the result was at least compatible with the 
Gallup poir only 33 percent of the sample repoited reading 
anything m a book. If it is true, as Waples (1^)40) found in 
the tiiirties and the writer of this summary in the sixties, 
that this decline of interest in book-reading sets in at or 
near the onset of pubeity. the cause.s are unknown, but it i.s 
a plausible luputheMs that this is the point at which the less 
capable reader^ tlnally have to make a transition to adult 
books it their reading interests are to continue. 

Tliere are countless reasons why this transition may be 
difficult, but one that is so obvious that they themselves 
and tlieir teachers are aware of it is the harder vocabular\ 
of adult books. There is a leal dichotomy here, both 
authors and editors of juveniles constantly substitute easier 
words and expressions for those that young readers may 
not understand, but adult book.s even detective stones 
make no such concessions If a student has not developed a 
recognition vocabuhiry adequate for adult reading, he is out 
of luck. 

This brings us back to a point about early reading that 
was ignored in the literature examined in this survey. The 
publishers of nearly all basal readers somehow hit upon the 
standard of inlroducing not more than two new words per 
hundred running words, and as Chall demonstrates, they 
very rarely exceed this standard up to the end of grade 3; 
how far beyond they stick to it is unknown. These words 
are not new in the sense that the pupils do not knov/ what 
they ireaiu they are familiar word^ that have not previously 
been used in that series. They may be recognizable on the 
simplest phonic principles, if the pupils know sing, they 
should have little difficulty with ring or vv/>z^,. but they 
count as new words just the same. 

Furthermore, it has become standard practice for the 
teacher's manual to tell which words are new in :ach lesson 
and to suggest ways t f teaching the new words before 



pupils read the story in which they are introduced. lo\ 
example, if the only new words aie pn'ttv and t<><), tne 
teachei is advisccl to choose a pupil's pui'itmg and wiite 
under it. "Tins is piett\.*' and under anothei. ''This is 
prettv'. too." These aie displayed with enough disai^sion to 
make the meaning obvious, and pupils are asked to lead 
these sentences and show their understanding in sunie suj) 
way as pointing to something else that tliev think is prett> 
Then they aie read\ to read the story in which these are the 
only new words 

With this amount of build-up required foi each lesson, it 
i.s understandable that primary teachers would object to a 
much lieaviei vocabulary load than two new words in a 
hundred. It is also obvious that when pupils come to these 
words in the story, there is no need to apply any phonic 
principles to figure out what sounds tnese letters represent, 
for they have already been lauglit to recognize these words 
at siglil. Finally, when they come to the fouith part of the 
typical lesson that is supposed to be devoted to word- 
analysis to disco\er and drill upi)n letter-sound relationships 
and pronunciation rules the hardest and most abstract part 
of the lesson -there is likely to be little lime or energy left 
for It and certainly no motivation, tor the pupils ha\e 
already learned the words that the ules iniglit enable them 
to decode. 

Thus the light vocabulary load characteristic of basal 
readers and the accepted method of leaching the new words 
seem likely to induce in pupils and teachers alike a mind-set 
that will make it iinpos.sible to acquire a recognition vocab- 
ulary adequate for adult reading by age 13. Wh^^re did this 
absurd standard come froiiT^ Chall. who has an article on 
"The History of Controlled Vocabulaiy" (19,S8), does not 
know, and no basis for it was found in any of the literature 
examined in this survey. One pos.sibility is that Michael 
We.st, who had a successful .series of readers for teaci.ing 
English as a second language in India, visited this country 
during the thirties and presented some impressive evidence 
that a vocabulary load of two new words per hundred was 
about right for his purpose. Of couise, he was talking about 
words that were completely unfamiliar to Indian students- 
not words that they used every day of their lives but had 
not previously seen in print. There wa>also the very impor- 
tant point that after West worked up to a vocabulary of 
about 1,500 words, he stopped counting, confident that 
any new words introduced thereafter would be surrounded 
by enough familiar words to insure a tolerable rate of 
acquisition. West never intended his findings to be applied 
to initial reading materials for native speakers at the age of 
SIX, but since the basal readers embodying the new "whole 
word" approach were then in utcro, it is possible that they 
were influenced, consciously or iinconsciouslyy by West's 
findings 

Whatever the source may have been, the standard of two 
new words per hundred and the practice of teaching the 
new words before allowing pupils to read the stories ni 
w^Mch they occur should both be subjected to experimental 



verification. So far as we can discover in tlib or any other 
leccnt survey ol the litjrature. this lias never been done, 
and ai)> experimental test would piobably expose both the 
staiuiaid and the practice as .intoumlcd and pernicious 
The\ make it virtuall\ impo.s^ible Ibi .my but the top 
qua Iter in veilul abiiit\ to develop an adequate leading 
vocabulary b\ age 13. and ihe ab.sence of such avocabulaiy 
b> thai age i.s the nuKst probable .single cause of the decbne 
of interest in book-ieading theieafter II we are not as great 
a nation of book-readers as Rus.sia or Japan- a question that 
seriou.sly affects our national mteiest.s -the root of the 
problem may he rigln here, but it would continue to be 
overlooked by any replication of existing research. 

The Achievement of the Whole-Word Methods 

At this point in time it seems obvious tliat the proponents 
of tlie whole-word method were wrong in trying to teach 
nearly all previously unused words as though they weie 
Chinese characters, with only later and incidental attention 
to the sounds rep le seined by letters. In the next section we 
shall try to demonstrate that one of the few tonthisions of 
reading research in which we can have a high degroe of 
confidence is that earliei and more systematic instruction in 
phonics is es.sential. But we must not forget the situation 
that the whole-word metliod was designed to correct and 
the excitement generated by ils early successes, or we shall 
swing back with t.>e pendulum to the same instructional 
errors that were perpetrated in the twenties. 

When the wiitei of this summary began Ihs giaduate 
study of education in P>2S. he was told by no le.ss an 
authority than Walter Dearborn tliat it was quite possible to 
learn to read without first learning tlie alphabet. This 
seemed pieposterous, and Dearborn had to send his stu- 
dents to observe several classes that were learning Ui read 
by the new 'Mook-say*' method before they would believe 
that It was po.ssible. Then they weie told to read some of 
the early research of the men who were to dominate the 
field of basal readeis for the next thirty years. Arthur Gates 
and William S. Gray, and it began to seeiii not only possible 
but also advantageous in some respects to begin reading 
nistruction without assuming or first developing knowledge 
of the alphabet. 

What the current innovator tends to forget is that initial 
instruction in letter-sound relationships and pronunciation 
niles was done to death at that time. The children had io 
learn so much abstract material by rote before doing any 
significant amount of reading that the situation was the 
opposite of the one we face now. Children now have little 
reason to learn the rules for decoding because they have 
already been tauglit the words that the rules miglit have 
enabled them to recogni/e. In the twentus, children had 
even less reason for learning these rules because they had 
not yet encountered the.se words in any story t.-at lu»ld 
their interest, but only in the few words that were chos'^n 



as examples. The lesult was that the early stages ot reading 
instruction weie a titanic stiuggle between the teachei and 
her cla.ss, and many more' Jiildrcn fell by the wayside than 
do .so at piesent. 

When piospettive teacher.s like the students (>f Waltei 
Dearborn discovcied what a ielanvel\ puinles^ process the 
teathing of reading could be, using the new *''ook-sdN or 
whole-woid appioach. the\ were not disposed to demand 
evidence of supenor lesults by the end of the yeai. It was 
enough to show that the new method worked about as well 
as the old and with far less agony. That is why so many 
studies reviewed by Chall and even some included in this 
survey simply compared the **meaning emphasis'' with the 
older ' code emphasis.'' and why the investigators were 
satisfied with the finding that one worked ab^mt as well as 
the other. It took the sharp eyes of Jeanne Chall to detect 
the fact that a stronger **code emphasis" than the look-say 
method would permit in the early stages actuall> held a 
slight edge througliout, and when the kind and amount of 
phonics instruction were adjusted to what children could 
stand, a very decisive advantage. Now that this fii ding is 
accepted, we must be on guaid against tlie fallacy that,, if a 
moderate amount of phonics from the start is advanta- 
geous, a large amount will be still better. That would bring 
us riglit back to the twenties and set the stage for another 
revolution with renewed emphasis on meaning. 

The Biiesmer-Yarbo rough Study 

The case for early and systematic phonics instructii is 
epitomized by a ^'landmark'* study by Emery P. Blie t 
and Betty IL Yarborougli. "A Comparison of Ten Difft .iit 
Beginning Reading Piograms in Fust Giade." F/u Delta 
Kappan, 1%5. 46, pp. 500-504, It was published after 
Chalfs chapter summarizing tlie experimental evidence had 
been wiitten and theieforo received only postscript atten- 
tion, but It sharpened the conclu.sions she had teased out jof 
the previous fifty years o*' research. It is the only individual 
study tliat is analyzed in detail m the full report of the 
chapter here summarized, and this analysis included some 
technical criticism that vould be out of place in a brief 
summary. Only tlie metiiods and main findings will be 
presented here in order to illustrate one of the few conelu- 
.sioiu of research on reading that have been established 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

Bhesmer, director of the McGuffey Reading Clinic at the 
University of Virginia, selected five reading programs repre- 
senting a "synthetic" approach to phonics instruction 
early and systematic attention to letter-sound relationships 
and pronunciation rules and u.sing them to "synthesize" 
whole words (i.e.. sound *nem out). He also selected five 
programs representing an **analytic" approach: starting 
with a large number of whole woius that children were 
taught to recognize at siglit and latei analyzing these word', 
to discover and drill upon the sounds these letters rep re- 



sent. It imist be undeistiuHl that ootli gu^nps of proiiiaiiis 
undcitook to Wd^h phonks. hut one gioupdiil H caily and 
systeniatiL\ill\ . the othci latci and incidentally 

He then peisuaded Mis. Yaihoiouglu diiecloi ofde\elop- 
mental leiding foi the Chesapeake (Va ) pub!u sthools, to 
ti\ out all 1(3 progianis luulei iigoioiis expeiini^Mital eoiuli- 
ti ins Ml four elenienia' N schools, two middle-class and two 
slighlK lowei but iioi lowei-class. Lath piogiain was tiied 
luit in two slIiooIs. one middle-class, one low'er. by one 
teaclici III each, school. With this restiiction, the piincipals 
drew lots as to wliieh programs would he tried out in their 
schools, and teachcis were randomly assigned to these pro- 
grams except that no inexpeiienLed teacher was eligible and 
no teaehei rated less than "average'* in teaching skill during 
the previous yeai. These leathers weie given intensive train- 
ing in the program they were to teach and an unusual 
amount of supei vision tliiougiiout the yeai . not only by the 
language arts supervisois but al^o by pubhshcis* representa- 
tives. It wa.s agreed that no pupil should receive more than 
45 minuteb of leading instruction per day. and the .super- 
visorb reported that this limit was strictly observed, 

All first graders in these tour schools were randomly 
assigned to classes so that neither the pupils noi the 
teachers had an\ choice ol one another or ol the reading 
progiain tliev weie to follow. The Metiopohtaii Readiness 
Test and the Calih rnia Mental Maturity, Short Fomuwere 
adhiinisteied at the stait and the Stanfoid Achievepient 
Test. Primiiiy I. Form W, at the end. The latter yields five 
part -scores word reading, paragraph meaning, vocabulaiy. 
spelling, and word-study skills Complete data were obtain- 
ed on 484 pupils 2?>() in the sviiihetic programs (system- 
atic phonics}, 248 in m.j analytic, 112 were lost through 
moving 01 iiiLomplete data. Analysis of vaiiance levealed 
significant dilleienLCs among the iandoml> constituted 
gioups in age \eibal and noineibal IQ, ami total readiness 
These data were used to '\idjusi" the average scores toi 
each piograiii on the final leading test. The biief report iii 
Plit Delta Kappan does not indicate how this was done 
except by saving ''analysis ol covarance/' A statistician 
would like to know im)ie than this, !)ut this is the accepted 
technique loi contrulling iMitial dilleiences thai lemain 
attei raiidoim/atioiK and it is haul to think ol aiiv' plausible 
wa> in which it could lutioduce anv' systematic bias in 
lavoi of eitluM gu)up ol piograms, The Division ol 
1 ducational ReseaiLh. Univeisity ol Viigmia. assisted m 
analy/iiig tiie data. 

In coinpariiig five synthetk (systematic) with llveanalv i- 
ic (incidental) phonics piogiams on five tested outcomes ol 
the year\ vvoik. theie weie 125 compaiisoiis, and in of 
these theie was a significant (.01 ) difteience in favoi of the 
sviitheiic piogianis aiui no* one in tiie opposite dnection' 
I his was almost too gtH)d to be ci edible It v. as not a case 
111 which the dilteieiices weie statisiicallv but not educa- 
tioiiall> Mgnilkant. *l he dilteiciices wck cxpiesscd iii 
giade-level scoics in whkh 1 was the ,r jiagc distance be- 
(ween giades I .nul 2 in the nouns on the final icsi On this 



scale the average difleieiice between synthetus and analv t- 
icsin all 125 comparisons, significant oi not, w,is .4^). and il 
we take just the .signitlcam diffeiences. the aveiage 
.superiority ol the synthetics was .58 shghiiy moie than 
half a year of noimal progie.ss at thi^ level of schooling 

In the subtest on paiagraph meaning (oa which manv 
"analytic'' piograms reviewed by Chall maintained an 
advantage up to the end of grade 1 ), theie was a significant 
(.01 ) diffeience in lavor of the synthetics in 20 of the 25 
comparisons, and the average magnitude of these sigmilcant 
differences was .37 (of one year). This was the smallest 
margin of supeiiority among the five subtests, the others 
weie .38 m word reading. 61 in vocabular y. .69 in spelling, 
and .83 in word -study skills. None of ;he five syiithe ic 
programs was outstanding four were ne.irly equal in their 
ave.age superiority to the analytics, hut one was weak a 
new programmed textbook that has oince been revi.sed 

By way of contrast, vvlien the five synthetics wc^e com- 
pared with one another, there were 5(i comparisons hut 
only 17 significant differences, averagii g .50, among the 
analytics there were only six, averaging .30. No one 
expected the lesults of each group of urograms to be moic 
uniform than this, and these differences within groups were 
as nothing compaied with the enormous difference between 
the two groups. 93 significant differences out of 125 com- 
parisons, all in the .same direction, aveiaging about half a 
yearns work. 

Initial Teaching Alphabet 

The only other method leviewed in this su»"vey with anv- 
tbing like a comparable numbei of significant difhMen^c.> lo 
Its credit was the Initial Teaching Alphabet (ITA) devised 
h) Sii James Pitmai in bngland. It u.ses all the conventional 
letteis except q and x but inliodiices 22 olhei chaiacteis to 
make up the 46 significantly different sounds (phonemes^ 
ol Lnghsh. The new characteis lesiMuble the traditional 
lettei -combinations ti) which they aie most closely related 
in sound in oulei to facilitate the transition to TO (tiadi- 
tional ortlu)giai)hv') which usually occuis at tiie end ol 
guide I OI the beginning of grade 2 Most ol the new 
chaiacters (giaphemes) aie tornvd by loining togethei ^\\o 
tiaditional letteis \Anc\\ aie taught as one lettei and one 
soiiiui i^i!ffu\ lot example, becomes jifrnv/z with j jiinctiiie 
between the a and e to lepresent long a. I he additional 
biiiden on the memoi> ol learning 46 chaiacteis is oMset 
b) the fact that no capital lettei?, aie used m ITA, capitals 
aie leplaced bv a slighllv' laiger si/e of ihe lovveicase letters 
When teacheis aie shown the soit ol stoiy in 11 A that 
childieii can lead by the end of the llisi giade. u looks 
stiange at fust, but with a little conccndalion ihev liiid 
that thev can lead il without niucli dilfuultv Most (•} ihe 
wolds aie spelled as usual, and those thai aie not have uiiK 
^eitain paits ehaiiued in vvavs iluit au' .asv lo JvVudc lliis 
explains whv childicn have so Imlc dilliLuliv v. ah llie 



swKcli 111 (he opposite direction Iroin ITA to 10 
Although the two are so nearly ahke jt the point ol transi- 
tion from one to the other, the advantage of ITA is that it 
Is much easier to leain in the initial stages hecause each 
eluuiictei lepresents oiil> one sound. 1 irst graJeis quiekl) 
learn how to recogni/e the I'l A prniied foriii ol most of the 
4.000 wouls they use instead o[ le/uiing those words one at 
a tniie hy siglM llenee a niueli laiger voeabuhny is available 
from the start, nioie interesting stones can he written. Jiil- 
dien can start reading moie quKkly and read more than 
Lhiidreii stiiigghiig with TO. They ean also write eailiei. 
more easily, and more creatively, since tlieie is relatively 
little trouble with spelling. 

If one tries to exploit all these advantages at once, the 
purists will aigue that there is no way to tell which of these 
features accounts for any supeiior results that may be 
louiid. but the promorc'is will argue thai it is impossible to 
tell how supeiior the results miglit be until one combines all 
the advantages of a new medium, since they depend on and 
support one another. 

Cicnerally sj)eaking. the Hiiglish experiiiieiiteis look one 
route and the Amencaiis the othei. in the Inst expeii- 
niental trials in Lnglaiid. Downing (hK/)). an industiial 
psychologist, had the most popular Ijighsh basal leadeis 
j)rinied in ITA and lokl tCuCliLrs to continue teadimg llieni 
exactly as tlie\ had l)eroie except tor the Lliaiiges necessi- 
tated b> teaching the new alphabet Alter iAo\eais. the 
childien who studied these leaders in ITA and then switch- 
ed to TO weie about .i \eai ahead of childien who had 
studied the same leadeis m 10 fioni the beginning. 

The Amencan expeiniieiiters. led by Ma/uikiewk/ 
( P^(>7). lefused to be tied down i)> the le.strietions tlia* had 
to be ohscm^d l)y readers designed to teach TO. The\ 
developed a new seiies iii 11 A with a !ica\iei vocabulai) 
load, eaihei and heavier stress on leitei -sounds, more lead- 



ing, and n.ore wiitnig. Results were coinpaied with those ol 
coinentioiial basal readeis. and the dilTereiices weie e\cn 
iiiiiie ravoral)le to ITA than in the hiiglish e.Xj)eiiiiieiits. 
especiall) aflei the tiaiisitioii to TO. The most comprehen- 
sive and impartial leview of results i J both l-.nghsh and 
Amenean studies up to this point is by I-. \V. Warbuitoii 
and Vera Souihgate. i.r.a. An iNilcpauIcnf Jwaluaffcn 
(I,oiidoii Newgate hess. I^O^)). We shall noi quote actual 
llgmes 111 this case siiiee results of the deHmtiNe experi- 
ments now in piogiess lia\e not \et been published. 

Concluding Comment 

The survey and ciitical analysis of over WO ariicl. , on 
methods and materials of reading instruction occupic 1 77 
single-spaced j)ages. exclusive ol bibliograpli\ . in the lull 
repoit of this study. What can be rej)orted in 15 percent ol 
this space obviously represents |ust a few liigliliglits We 
made no atteiiij)t to say something about every part ol the 
survey, believing that lull treatment of the fiiidings ilia. 
seemed most interesting and inij)ortant would have greatei 
impact. Omission Iroiii this digest does iu>{ indicate that a 
metliod was slighted m the lull leport. but it does create j 
presuiiiplion that no outstanding triumphs wete iccoided. 
! oi example, the most staitling lact leporied about pio- 
gianiiiieil mateiial was that leseaich was available on onl\ 7 
pcuent of the pioducts marketed up to h)7l while some 
Held testing was claimed loi anothei <S pciccnt (j). H^) in the 
full repoit). C'oinputciMssisted nistiuction is still m its 
infancy. No one has lound a wa> to t)Vercome the leadiiig 
detlciencies ol groups that have been held down l)\ 
poverty, segregation, and contempt. Reimwal ol these 
handicaps seems iiioie likel)' [o produce iinpuwemciii in 
leading than any change in method. 
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